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POETRY  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  WAR 


I  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  discourse  this  afternoon  because 
I  seemed  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter  ;  it  forced  itself  upon  me. 

I  wished  to  make  a  little  study  of  some  purely  literary  theme,  but 
each  time  I  sat  down  to  think  about  it,  the  moment  my  mind  was 
freed  from  the  necessary  and  merciful  routine  of  a  college  lecturer’s 
life,  it  seemed  to  fly  back  irresistibly  like  a  released  spring  to  some 
question  of  this  kind,  some  question  of  ultimate  values  as  seen  afresh 
in  the  scorching  and  purifying  light  of  War.  So  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  set  down  and  submit  to  you  some  of  the  vagrant  thoughts 
from  which  I  could  not  myself  escape. 

I  naturally  hesitate  before  attempting  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of 
poetry,  a  subject  which  has  occupied  some  of  our  greatest  thinkers 
and  poets.  One  thing  only  emboldens  me  to  touch  it  at  all,  which  is, 
that  I,  in  common  with  you  all  here,  can  examine  it  afresh  in  the 
light  of  an  experience  which  was  not  granted  to  Coleridge  or  Words¬ 
worth  or  Keats  or  Shelley,  or  many  other  great  poets  and  critics  who 
have  written  on  it.  I  think  it  may  not  be  without  some  interest  to 
try  and  record  some  of  the  impressions  or  reflections  of  a  working 
teacher  of  literature,  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  lecture  on  poetry 
during  two  years  of  the  greatest  conflict  of  material  and  spiritual 
forces  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  has  been  the  most  searching  test  to  which  any  science  or  art  or 
occupation  could  possibly  be  subjected.  At  first,  in  the  initial  shock 
and  horror  of  August,  1914,  in  view  of  all  that  such  a  war  meant  and 
was  going  to  mean  in  waste  and  cruelty  and  suffering,  the  pursuit  of 
letters  seemed  futile  and  unimportant.  That  very  natural  feeling  has 
gradually  become  modified  and  changed,  until  to-day,  after  two  years, 

I  have  returned  to  the  belief  I  held  before  the  war,  only  it  is  a  belief 
reborn  in  anguish  of  spirit,  and  so  intensified  and  strengthened.  It 
is  this :  that  to  attain  with  some  degree  of  permanence  the  attitude 
of  mind  in  which  great  poetry  is  understood  in  its  fullness,  is  one  of 
the  ends  of  life — it  is  indeed,  perhaps,  the  main  end  of  human  life. 

This  war,  which  has  taught  and  is  teaching  us  so  many  things, 
has,  it  seems  to  me,  brought  into  relief  and  emphasized  certain  quali¬ 
ties  in  poetry,  and  the  prominence  of  these  qualities  has  in  its  turn 
raised  some  questions  in  my  mind  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
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literature.  It  is  on  these  two  aspects  of  the  subject  that  I  propose 
to  say  something  in  this  paper. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  qualities  in  poetry. 

One  of  the  curious  and  apparently  unforeseen  results  of  the  war 
has  been  the  revival  of  interest  in  literature,  for  one  can  call  it  nothing 
else  ;  especially  a  revival  of  interest  in  poetry,  and  more  particularly 
in  modern  poetry.  I  have  made  inquiry  in  several  of  the  chief  London 
book-shops,  and  everywhere  they  tell  me  the  same  thing,  that  there 
has  been  of  late  a  considerably  increased  demand  for  poetry,  for  that 
of  Rupert  Brooke  and  Masefield  for  instance,  or  Mr.  Bridges1  anthology. 
Expert  testimony  as  to  this  was  given  at  the  conference  of  this 
Association  in  May  last,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Wilson,  who  spoke 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  bookseller.  Many  instances  of  it  are  to 
be  found  among  our  own  friends  who  are  fighting.  One  French 
friend  of  mine,  who  had  seen  hard  fighting  since  August,  1914,  was 
-over  here  on  leave  this  spring  ;  and  he  told  me  then  that  the  book  he 
had  set  his  heart  on  taking  back  with  him  to  the  trenches  was  a  small 
pocket  volume  of  Keats’s  poems.  He  felt  he  wanted  these  more  than 
any  others — French  or  English.  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  has  since 
been  killed,  fighting  gallantly  at  Verdun  near  Hill  304,  and  the  little 
volume  he  so  much  desired  has  come  back  to  me.  Another  friend, 
after  months  of  strain  at  Gallipoli,  writes  to  me  from  Egypt,  and  the 
main  burden  of  his  letter  is  his  bitter  disappointment  that  a  Shake¬ 
speare  he  had  ordered  had  been  lost  on  one  of  the  torpedoed  ships  in 
the  Mediterranean.  But  I  need  not  labour  the  point.  It  is  generally 
admitted,  I  think,  that  there  has  been  a  quickening  of  interest  in 
poetry,  both  among  those  who  are  fighting  and  those  who  stay  at 
home,  that  people  who  read  it  little  before  have  been  led  to  read  it 
more,  while  those  who  cared  for  it  before  the  war  have  found  that 
caring  increased  and  intensified. 

Some  people  have  expressed  great  surprise  at  this.  We  have  all 
of  us  perhaps  felt  a  slight  thrill  of  surprise  mingled  with  satisfaction. 
But  the  fact  that  there  has  been  any  surpx-ise  felt  is  a  proof  that  the 
nature  of  poetry  is  either  imperfectly  understood  or  imperfectly 
remembered.  For  if  it  is  remembered,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  no  more 
surprising  that  a  soldier  before  battle  or  those  in  anguish  of  spirit  at 
home  should  turn  to  poetry  and  find  in  it  refreshment  and  sustenance, 
than  that  a  hungry  and  physically  exhausted  man  should  find  pleasure 
in  a  meal  of  bread  and  wine. 

The  truth  is  that  the  conditions  of  war  have  created  in  many  of  us 
a  state  of  mind  which  makes  us  more  hungry  for  poetry  than  before, 
more  responsive  to  it  and  more  desirous  of  it. 
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What  is  this  state  of  mind  ? 

As  far  as  I  can  analyse  it  from  my  own  experience  and  from  what 
I  gather  from  others,  it  is  a  certain  liberation  of  spirit  caused  partly 
by  the  realization  that  our  ordinary  material  aims  in  life  are  no 
longer  of  prime  importance,  while  the  essential  aims  have  increased  in 
value.  Let  me  illusti’ate  very  roughly  what  I  mean.  Take  the  case 
of  a  surgeon,  a  man  of  letters,  a  scientist,  and  a  teacher.  Before  the 
war,  in  the  heart  of  each  of  these,  however  single-minded  his  devotion 
to  his  profession,  there  probably  mingled  with  that  devotion  in  some 
degree  the  aim  and  desire  of  ‘advancement  in  life’  which  Ruskin 
caustically  describes  as  the  condition  which  shall  enable  us  to  ring 
with  confidence  the  visitors’  bell  at  double-belled  doors  ;  which  shall 
result  ultimately  in  the  establishment  of  a  double-belled  door  to  our 
own  house.  That  desire  for  money-getting  or  fame-getting,  where 
and  if  it  existed,  has  been  fairly  well  knocked  out  of  most  of  us  since 
A  ugust,  1914;  for  life  itself  has  suddenly  become  precarious  to  a  degree 
no  living  person  has  ever  before  experienced,  and  fame  ceases  to  be  so 
sharp  a  spur  when  we  face  even  momentarily  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  no  country  or  no  environment,  as  we  know  it,  left  to  be 
famous  in.  On  the  other  hand,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  value 
of  the  actual  work  we  are  doing  has  greatly  increased.  The  surgeon 
has  become  indispensable,  the  man  of  letters  feels  an  added  importance 
in  what  he  through  his  particular  art  can  do  to  affect  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  ;  the  need  of  applied  science  is  instant  and  pressing  ;  and  the 
teacher’s  work — always  responsible — has  now  become  charged  and 
weighted  with  the  sense  of  what  it  may  mean  in  these  new  conditions 
to  the  future  of  Europe  and  of  the  race.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point 
out  how  the  same  thing  applies  in  an  even  greater  degree  to  all  those 
who  have  given  up  their  ordinary  avocations  and  joined  the  fighting 
services,  to  the  makers  of  munitions,  the  workers  in  mines  and  factories, 
in  offices  and  dockyards  :  in  all  cases  the  work  itself  has  increased  in 
value  and  urgency,  while  the  actual  benefit  reaped  by  the  worker  tends 
to  take  a  second  place ;  indeed  a  great  proportion  of  the  workers  are 
daily  risking  their  lives.  We  are  told  that  it  was  a  favourite  saying 
of  Lord  Kitchener’s  that  4  the  work  matters,  not  the  workman  ’,  and 
it  is  towards  this  we  have  approximated.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  it 
is  universal,  only  that  by  sheer  force  of  circumstances  it  is,  I  believe, 
more  general  than  ever  before. 

The  first  characteristic  of  this  state  of  mind  is,  then,  a  certain 
detachment,  a  liberation  of  spirit,  together  with  an  intensification, 
or  a  quickening  of  its  force.  Further,  as  a  result  of  this  we  find  an 
increased  sense  of  joy  in  life,  a  keener  and  more  acute  delight  in 
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sensation  and  experience.  This  is  especially  remarkable  in  the  great 
new  armies ;  every  one  notices  it.  It  arises  partly  from  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  comes  with  the  sense  of  a  hard  job  accomplished,  the 
sense  that  we  are  putting  the  best  of  our  energies  into  work  we  believe 
to  be  of  urgent  importance.  And  we  find  also  this  paradox :  that 
side  by  side  with  the  increased  joy  in  Life,  there  grows  a  lessening  of 
the  fear  of  Death.  We  have  all  of  us,  during  the  past  two  years,  at 
some  moments,  looked  Death  in  the  face,  both  for  ourselves  and  others, 
and  we  have  perhaps  found  his  aspect  to  be  less  grim  and  forbidding 
than  we  feared. 

We  have  all  been  privileged  to  share  in  some  small  degree  in  the 
mystei'y  and  supreme  paradox  which  Sir  Henry  Newbolt  has  enshrined 
in  two  lines : 

Life  is  no  life  to  him  that  dares  not  die 

And  death  no  death  to  him  that  dares  to  live. 

I  think,  then,  we  may  fairly  say  that  a  state  of  mind  which  has  become 
more  general  than  before  may  be  described  as  a  liberation  of  spirit, 
with  a  heightening  of  sensation  and  a  detachment  from  material  ends  ; 
a  condition  in  which  we  pursue  certain  objects  for  their  own  sake,  and 
we  pursue  them  with  an  increased  intensity  of  vigour.  This  carries 
with  it  a  quickening  of  the  joy  of  life  and  of  the  love  of  life  and  all 
that  life  means,  together  with  a  lessening  of  fear  :  in  short,  a  certain 
purification  through  pity  and  terror. 

May  I  just  instance  the  state  of  mind  I  mean  from  one  or  two  of 
the  verses  written  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  high  seas  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  papers  from  time  to  time,  and  which  together  with  the 
letters  of  our  fighting  men  are  psychologically  among  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  significant  literary  products  of  the  war.  The  intensification 
of  the  love  of  life,  of  the  actual  physical  sensations  of  sight,  sound, 
and  touch,  is  well  illustrated  in  Captain  Grenfell’s  little  poem  Into 
Battle,  written  in  Flanders  in  April  of  last  year  (1915)  and  published 
in  The  Times  a  few  weeks  later  in  the  issue  in  which  his  death  was 
announced. 

The  naked  earth  is  warm  with  Spring 
And  with  green  grass  and  bursting  trees 

Leans  to  the  sun’s  gaze  glorying. 

And  quivers  in  the  sunny  breeze  ; 

And  Life  is  Colour  and  Warmth  and  Light, 

And  a  striving  evermore  for  these ; 

And  he  is  dead  who  will  not  fight; 

And  who  dies  fighting  has  increase. 
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The  fighting  man  shall  from  the  sun 

Take  warmth,  and  life  from  the  glowing  earth ; 

Speed  with  the  light-foot  winds  to  run. 

And  with  the  trees  to  newer  birth  ; 

And  find,  when  fighting  shall  be  done, 

Great  rest,  and  fullness  after  dearth. 

All  the  bright  company  of  Heaven 
Hold  him  in  their  high  comradeship, 

The  Dog-Star  and  the  Sisters  Seven, 

Orion’s  Belt  and  sworded  hip. 

The  woodland  trees  that  stand  together, 

They  stand  to  him  each  one  a  friend ; 

They  gently  speak  in  the  windy  weather ; 

They  guide  to  valley  and  ridges’  end. 

The  kestrel  hovering  by  day, 

And  the  little  owls  that  call  by  night, 

Bid  him  be  swift  and  keen  as  they, 

As  keen  of  ear,  as  swift  of  sight. 

The  blackbird  sings  to  him,  ‘  Brother,  brother, 

If  this  be  the  last  song  you  shall  sing 

Sing  well,  for  you  may  not  sing  another ; 

Brother,  sing.’ 

In  dreary  doubtful  waiting  hours, 

Before  the  brazen  frenzy  starts, 

The  horses  show  him  nobler  powers ; 

O  patient  eyes,  courageous  hearts  ! 

And  when  the  burning  moment  breaks, 

And  all  things  else  are  out  of  mind, 

And  only  Joy-of-Battle  takes 

Him  by  the  throat,  and  makes  him  blind, 

Through  joy  and  blindness  he  shall  know, 

Not  caring  much  to  know,  that  still 

Nor  lead  nor  steel  shall  reach  him,  so 
That  it  be  not  the  Destined  Will. 

The  thundering  line  of  battle  stands, 

And  in  the  air  Death  moans  and  sings ; 

But  Day  shall  clasp  him  with  strong  hands, 

And  Night  shall  fold  him  in  soft  wings. 


That  represents  a  state  of  mind  very  nearly  allied  to  that  in  which 
great  poetry  is  written,  and  it  is  certainly  one  in  which  great  poetry 
is  understood. 
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Or  here  are  some  verses  written  by  an  officer  who  has  since  fallen 
in  Gallipoli : 


Outward  Bound. 


There ’s  a  waterfall  I’m  leaving 
Running  down  the  rocks  in  foam, 
There ’s  a  pool  for  which  I’m  grieving 
Near  the  water-ouzel’s  home, 

And  it’s  there  that  I’d  be  lying 
With  the  heather  close  at  hand 
And  the  curlews  faintly  crying 
’Mid  the  wastes  of  Cumberland. 


While  the  midnight  watch  is  "winging 
Thoughts  of  other  days  arise, 

I  can  hear  the  river  singing 
Like  the  saints  in  Paradise ; 

I  can  see  the  water  winking 
Like  the  merry  eyes  of  Pan, 

And  the  slow  half-pounder  sinking 
By  the  bridge’s  granite  span. 

Ah  !  to  win  them  back  and  clamber 
Braced  anew  with  winds  I  love, 
Fi’om  the  river’s  stainless  amber 
To  the  morning  mist  above, 

See  through  cloud-rifts  rent  asunder, 
Like  a  painted  scroll  unfurled, 
Ridge  and  hollow  rolling  under 
To  the  fringes  of  the  world. 

Now  the  weary  guard  are  sleeping, 
Now  the  great  propellers  churn. 
Now  the  harbour  lights  are  creeping 
Into  emptiness  astern, 

While  the  sentry  wakes  and  watches 
Plunging  triangles  of  light 
Where  the  water  leaps  and  catches 
At  our  escort  in  the  night. 


Though  the  high  gods  smite  and  slay  us, 
Though  we  come  not  whence  we  go, 

As  the  host  of  Menelaus 

Came  there  many  years  ago  ; 

Yet  the  self-same  wind  shall  bear  us 
From  the  same  departing  place 
Out  across  the  Gulf  of  Saros 
And  the  peak  of  Samothrace  : 
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We  shall  pass  in  summer  weather, 

We  shall  come  at  eventide, 

Where  the  fells  stand  up  together 
And  all  quiet  things  abide ; 

Mixed  with  cloud  and  rain  and  river, 

Sun-distilled  in  dew  and  rain, 

One  with  Cumberland  for  ever, 

We  shall  go  not  forth  again. 

These  lines  illustrate  what  thousands,  millions  are  in  some  degree 
feeling  to-day ;  a  heightening  of  sensation,  of  the  realization  of  the 
exquisite  quality  of  things  in  everyday  life.  I  will  give  two  examples 
of  the  attitude  towards  Death  I  have  spoken  of.  One  is  from  the 
letter  of  a  midshipman  of  sixteen,  written  to  his  mother  after  the  great 
naval  battle  in  June  last.  It  was  published  in  The  Tivies.  Think  for 
a  moment  what  a  modern  naval  battle  is  like  ;  no  human  experience 
is  more  encompassed  with  terror.  You  are  one  of  a  thousand  others 
on  a  frail  shell,  and  the  most  merciful  end  you  can  anticipate  is  that 
it  may  at  any  moment  be  blown  into  flame ;  other  imminent  chances 
are  asphyxiation,  drowning,  or  mutilation.  With  these  varieties  of 
deaths  going  on  all  round  him,  the  sailor  has  to  keep  on  coolly  doing, 
with  the  utmost  care  and  precision,  his  bit  of  work,  which  is  often  of 
the  most  delicate  and  highly  scientific  kind.  Here  are  a  few  sentences 
of  the  midshipman’s  letter  : 

As  you  no  doubt  have  read,  the  weather  was  very  misty,  which 
kept  us  from  a  decisive  victory.  It  was  very  exciting,  and  once  we 
were  in  it  I  quite  enjoyed  it,  but  the  waiting  before  wasn’t  very  nice. 
My  action  station  is  in  a  turret  right  in  the  forepart  of  the  ship, 
and  I  viewed  the  action  through  a  periscope  in  the  turret.  The 
noise  was  deafening,  and  I  had  lost  my  ear  protectors,  but  I  was  too 
excited  to  notice  the  noise. 

The  battle- cruisers  gave  them  hell,  and  were  firing  just  in  front. 
A  destroyer  just  in  front  of  us  had  its  funnel  blown  off  and  started 
to  blaze  away.  It  was  a  desperate  sight.  Then  a  big  ship  close  to 
us  blew  up  amidships  and  started  to  sink.  I  got  a  fine  view  of  her. 
There  were  lots  of  men  hanging  from  the  stern  and  rafts  in  the 
water.  A  destroyer  stood  by  to  pick  them  up. 

Huge  splashes  came  from  German  shells  falling  into  the  water 
fairly  close  to  us,  and  some  ricochetted  over  us  (I  can’t  spell  it  !). 

I  am  absolutely  none  the  worse  for  it.  Our  captain  and  com¬ 
mander  both  wore  white  heather  in  their  caps.  As  the  first  gun 
in  the  turret  I  was  in  fired,  our  gun’s  crew  gave  a  great  cheer,  which 
made  me  feel  all  funny.  I  thought  a  lot  of  you  and  how  wonder¬ 
fully  good  you’ve  been  to  me  all  through  my  life.  I  also  thought 
of  daddy.  I  had  quite  a  long  time  to  think  in  before  we  got 
into  it. 
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One  other  example.  Two  sonnets  on  Death,  written  by  a  boy  of 
twenty,  young  Captain  Sorley.  He  wrote  them  in  France  in  June, 
1915.  He  was  killed  in  action  exactly  four  months  later. 

Saints  have  adored  the  lofty  soul  of  you, 

Poets  have  whitened  at  your  high  renown. 

We  stand  among  the  many  millions  who 
Do  hourly  wait  to  pass  your  pathway  down. 

You,  so  familiar,  once  were  strange  :  we  tried 
To  li  ve  as  of  your  presence  unaware. 

But  now  in  every  road,  on  every  side, 

We  see  your  straight  and  steadfast  sign-post  there. 

I  think  it  like  that  sign-post  in  my  land, 

Hoax*y  and  tall,  which  pointed  me  to  go 
Upward,  into  the  hills,  on  the  right  hand, 

Where  the  mists  swim,  and  the  winds  shriek  and  blow, 

A  homeless  land  and  friendless,  but  a  land 
I  did  not  know  and  that  I  wished  to  know. 

Such,  such  is  Death :  no  triumph  :  no  defeat : 

Only  an  empty  pail,  a  slate  rubbed  clean, 

A  merciful  putting  away  of  what  has  been. 

And  this  we  know :  Death  is  not  Life  effete, 

Life  crushed,  the  bi'oken  pail.  We  who  have  seen 
So  marvellous  things  know  well  the  end  not  yet. 

Victor  and  vanquished  are  a-one  in  death  : 

Coward  and  brave :  friend,  foe.  Ghosts  do  not  say 
‘  Come,  what  was  your  record  when  you  drewr  breath  ?  ’ 

But  a  big  blot  has  hid  each  yesterday 
So  poor,  so  manifestly  incomplete. 

And  your  bright  Promise,  withered  long  and  sped, 

Is  touched,  stirs,  rises,  opens  and  grows  sweet 
And  blossoms  and  is  you,  when  you  are  dead. 

Those  are  the  messages  which  are  coming  back  to  us  from  our 
soldiers  and  sailors ;  and  what  do  they  tell  us  about  poetry  ?  I  think 
they  tell  us  this :  that  poetry  is  not  some  lines  written  in  a  book  ;  it 
is  a  condition  of  being,  a  state  of  mind,  an  experience  of  the  spirit. 
All  poets,  all  makers  of  poetry,  know  this,  they  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  it ;  but  we  who  are  readers  of  poetry  or  students  of  poetry 
or  teachers  of  literature  do  need  to  keep  it  constantly  before  us.  We 
need  to  remember  that  the  enjoyment  or  understanding  of  poetry  is 
a  dual  process,  as  is  all  art  ;  the  blind  man  cannot  see  pictures,  the 
deaf  man  cannot  hear  music  ;  and  the  man  who  has  not  experienced 
passionate  activity  of  the  spirit  cannot  understand  or  enjoy  poetry. 
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In  a  sense  we  know  this  :  it  is  insisted  on  by  all  poets :  by  Blake 
in  such  cryptic  utterances  as 

He  whose  face  gives  no  light  shall  never  become  a  star 
or 

A  fool  sees  not  the  same  tree  that  a  wise  man  sees, 

by  Keats,  when  he  writes  to  Reynolds  that  he  feels  his  body  is  too  weak 
to  support  him  to  the  height,  to  bear  the  shock  of  extreme  thought 
and  sensation  that  poetry  induces  in  him ;  and  adds,  £  If  you  should 
have  any  reason  to  regret  this  state  of  excitement  in  me,  I  will  turn 
the  tide  of  your  feelings  in  the  right  Channel, by  mentioning  thatit  is  the 
only  state  for  the  best  sort  of  Poetry — that  is  all  I  care  for,  all  I  live 
for.’  In  a  sense  we  know  it,  but  in  another  sense  we  tend  to  forget 
it,  as  when  we  are  surprised  that  the  quickening  of  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  at  the  present  time  results  in  an  increased  delight  in  poetry. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  happened  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  it  led 
then  to  the  immediate  production  of  great  poetry ;  I  do  not  think 
that  can  happen  to-day.  The  creative  imagination  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  work  in  freedom  until  many  years  hence  when  the  horror 
and  distraction  have  abated,  and  peace  of  mind  is  restored.  But  we 
do  find  under  the  terrific  stimulus  of  modern  warfare  men  like 
Captain  Grenfell,  who,  I  understand  from  those  who  knew  him,  did  not 
write  poetry  normally,  or  the  nameless  officer  who  died  in  Gallipoli, 
coming  very  near  to  a  condition  which  is  the  quintessence  of  the  poetic 
mood,  and  finding  words  to  express  what  I  believe  is  representative  of 
the  feeling  of  thousands. 

An  American  writer 1  has  used  an  illustration  which  indicates 
roughly  as  well  as  anything  I  know  what  the  poetic  mood  is.  There 
are,  he  says,  two  main  types  of  human  nature,  and  a  simple  experi¬ 
ment  will  distinguish  between  them.  Collect  a  number  of  people  and 
put  them  into  a  ferry-boat.  By  the  time  the  boat  has  swung  into 
the  river  you  will  find  a  certain  proportion  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
climb  upstairs,  in  order  to  be  out  on  deck  and  see  what  is  to  be  seen. 
The  rest  have  settled  inside  the  cabin,  to  think  what  they  will  do  on 
reaching  the  other  side,  to  smoke  or  to  read,  or  perhaps  to  lose 
themselves  in  apathy.  But  leaving  out  the  apathetic,  we  may 
divide  all  the  alert  passengers  on  the  boat  into  two  classes  :  those  who 
are  interested  in  crossing  the  river,  and  those  who  are  merely  interested 
in  getting  across.  To  some  extent  we  may  thus  divide  all  the  people 
on  the  earth,  or  all  the  moods  of  people.  Some  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  attaining  ends,  and  some  with  receiving  experiences.  The  first 
are  what  we  call  practical,  the  second  poetical.  The  practical  man, 
1  Max  Eastman,  in  Enjoyment  of  Poetry,  p.  3. 
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or  the  person  in  a  practical  mood,  is  not  distracted  by  things  which 
have  no  bearing  on  his  purpose  ;  if  he  is  hurrying  to  catch  a  train,  he 
does  not  stop  to  look  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  growing  by  the 
wayside.  The  poetical  man  is  continually  distracted,  not  from  his 
purpose,  because  his  purpose  is  something  quite  different,  but  from 
any  given  practical  aim.  His  purpose  is  to  taste  the  quality  of  things  ; 
his  chief  preoccupation  is  to  become  acquainted  with  life,  to  experience. 
This  desire  to  experience  the  quality  of  things  and  the  deep  joy  felt  in 
the  realization  of  them — which  is  the  essence  of  the  poetic  temper — has 
been  once  and  for  all  expressed  by  Rupert  Brooke  when  he  writes  : 

I  have  been  so  great  a  lover :  filled  my  days 
So  proudly  with  the  splendour  of  Love’s  praise, 

These  have  I  loved : 

White  plates  and  cups,  clean-gleaming, 

Ringed  with  blue  lines  ;  and  feathery,  faery  dust ; 

Wet  roofs,  beneath  the  lamp-light ;  the  strong  crust 
Of  friendly  bread  ;  and  many-tasting  food  ; 

Rainbows  ;  and  the  blue  bitter  smoke  of  wood ; 

And  radiant  raindrops  couching  in  cool  flowers ; 

.  .  .  the  rough  male  kiss 
Of  blankets ;  grainy  wood  :  live  hair  that  is 
Shining  and  free ;  blue  massing  clouds ;  the  keen 
Unpassioned  beauty  of  a  great  machine  ; 

The  benison  of  hot  water ;  furs  to  touch  ; 

The  good  smell  of  old  clothes  ;  and  other  such — 

Holes  in  the  ground ;  and  voices  that  do  sing ; 

Voices  in  laughter  too;  and  body’s  pain. 

Soon  turned  to  peace  ;  and  the  deep-panting  train  ; 

Firm  sands ;  the  little  dulling  edge  of  foam 
That  browns  and  dwindles  as  the  wave  goes  home  ; 

And  washen  stones,  gay  for  an  hour ;  the  cold 
Graveness  of  iron  ;  moist  black  earthen  mould  ; 

Sleep  ;  and  high  places  ;  footprints  in  the  dew  ; 

And  oaks;  and  brown  horse-chestnuts,  glossy-new; 

And  new-peeled  sticks;  and  shining  pools  on  grass;  — 

All  these  have  been  my  loves. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  poet :  he  is  a  lover  all  his  life,  a  lover  of 
the  glory  and  the  beauty  of  the  world.  Keats  writes  from  Winchester 
to  his  brother,  ‘The  great  beauty  of  poetry  is  that  it  makes 
every  thing,  every  place  interesting  ’,  and  he  encloses  in  the  same  letter 
the  beginning  of  a  poem  which  he  thinks  will  give  him  ‘  the  sensation 
of  walking  about  an  old  country  town  in  a  coolish  evening’. 
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It  gives  us  the  sensation  so  strongly,  with  such  energy  of  realiza¬ 
tion  conveyed  partly  through  the  subtle  music  of  the  ‘  i  ’,  ‘  e  ‘  a  ’ 
vowels  chiming  with  the  hard  ‘  t  ’  and  ‘  c 1  and  the  ‘  s 1  consonant 
sounds,  that  I  for  one  can  never  read  its  opening  lines  without  a 
thrill  of  amazement  and  pleasure,  for  the  intensity  with  which  Keats 
felt  what  he  describes  communicates  itself  to  me  and  awakens  a 
corresponding — if  much  fainter— -intensity  of  feeling,  which  has 
a  peculiarly  vitalizing  effect.  I  see  the  townsfolk  collecting  for 
evening  service,  I  smell  the  clean  rain-drenched  streets,  while  I 
shiver  a  little  at  the  searching  spring  wind  : 

Upon  a  Sabbath-day  it  fell ; 

Twice  holy  was  the  Sabbath-bell, 

That  call’d  the  folk  to  evening  prayer ; 

The  city  streets  were  clean  and  fair 
From  wholesome  drench  of  April  rains ; 

And,  on  the  western  window  panes, 

The  chilly  sunset  faintly  told 
Of  un matur’d  green  vallies  cold, 

Of  the  green  thorny  bloomless  hedge, 

Of  rivers  new  with  spring-tide  sedge, 

Of  primroses  by  shelter’d  rills, 

And  daisies  on  the  aguish  hills. 

Shakespeare  sees  a  sunrise  over  the  Warwickshire  meadows,  and  he 
has  loved  it  and  rejoiced  in  it,  and  this  is  how  he  tells  us  about  it : 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye. 

Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 

Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy. 

Or  he  has  watched  the  farmer’s  wife  chasing  a  hen  in  the  farmyard, 
and  he  has  loved  that,  and  he  tells  us  about  that  too  : 

Lo,  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather’d  creatures  broke  away, 

Sets  down  her  babe,  and  make  all  swift  despatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay  ; 

Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 

Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 

Not  prizing  her  poor  infant’s  discontent. 

And  the  men  who  can  tell  us  these  things  about  a  chicken  being 
chased,  or  an  April  evening  ora  summer’s  morning — about  the  glory 
of  the  world — will  of  necessity  be  able  also  to  tell  us  about  the  glory 
of  the  human  heart,  its  depth  of  feeling  and  its  joy  and  pain  ;  for  to  them 

The  miseries  of  the  world  are  misery 
And  will  not  let  them  rest. 
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But  for  what  the  poets  offer  they  make  a  proportionate  demand  ; 
poetry  is  an  affair  not  of  one  person  only,  but  of  two,  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  This  brings  me  to  my  second  point,  the  questions  which 
suggest  themselves  in  this  connexion  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of 
literature.  I  believe  the  teaching  of  literature  suffers  because  the 
contribution  of  the  reader  is  sometimes  insufficiently  emphasized  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher.  We,  the  readers,  need  acuteness  of  sense, 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  some  share  of  experience  if  we  are  to  respond 
to  the  great  imaginative  stimulus  of  the  poet,  because  poetry  is  the 
record  not  of  intellectual  apprehension  but  of  vital  experience. 
It  is  in  the  direction  of  helping  the  student  to  gain  this  experience 
that  the  mind  of  the  teacher  might  conceivably  with  advantage  be 
more  often  directed.  The  experience  can  be  gained,  I  think,  in  all 
kinds  of  ways,  in  small  things  just  as  well  as  in  great  ones.  We  can 
test  the  tremendous  quality  of  things  and  their  meaning  : 

Firm  sands  :  the  little  dulling  edge  of  foam 
That  browns  and  dwindles  as  the  wave  goes  home  ; 

And  washen  stones,  gay  for  an  hour  ;  the  cold 
Graveness  of  iron ;  moist  black  earthen  mould ; 

Sleep ;  and  high  places ;  footprints  in  the  dew : 

it  is  just  because  the  poet  feels  these  things  in  this  acute  and 
passionate  way  that  he  can  write  such  a  sonnet  as 

Blow  out,  you  bugles,  over  the  rich  Dead  ! 

and  I  believe  it  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  our  power  to  respond  to 
the  one  that  we  are  able  to  respond  to  the  other.  For  all  beauty  is 
akin,  and  if  we  begin  by  loving  the  beauty  of  the  dew,  the  blue 
smoke,  the  water’s  dimpling  laugh,  we  shall  inevitably  be  led  on  to 
love  the  beauty  of  endurance,  courage,  and  truth,  of  sacrifice  and  high 
tragedy,  the  almost  blinding  beauty  of  pain.  Plato  covered  this 
ground  long  ago,  and  no  one  ever  seems  to  have  been  able  to  add 
anything  appreciable  to  what  he  said.  The  function  of  the  artist, 
he  tells  us,  is  to  show  us  the  beauty  and  glory  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
what  art  does  for  us  is  to  enable  us  to  read  the  world.  Just  as  we  do  not 
consider  we  are  perfect  in  reading  until  we  know  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  and  can  recognize  them  wherever  we  meet  them  either  in 
actuality  or  in  reflection,  even  so  we  cannot  become  lovers  of  beauty 
as  expressed  in  words  or  musical  sound  or  colour  until  we  know  the 
essential  forms  of  temperance,  courage,  magnificence  and  the  rest, 
‘as  well  as  the  contrary  forms,  in  all  their  combinations,  and  can 
recognize  them  and  their  images  wherever  they  are  found,  not  slighting 
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them  either  in  small  things  or  great,  but  believing  them  all  to  be 
within  the  sphere  of  one  art  and  study  V 

We  need  to  start  with  feeling  of  some  kind,  even  unpleasant  feeling 
is  better  than  none,  as  Keats  believed  with  regard  to  Lamia.  4  I  am 
certain  ’,  he  writes,  ‘  there  is  in  it  that  sort  of  fire  which  must  take 
hold  of  people  in  some  way.  Give  them  either  pleasant  or  unpleasant 
sensation.  What  they  want  is  a  sensation  of  some  sort.1 2 

There  is  no  need  to  emphasize  here  the  importance  of  literature  in 
any  educational  scheme.  Great  pressure  will  in  the  near  future,  quite 
rightly,  be  brought  to  bear  on  schools  and  universities  for  training 
and  specialization  in  science.  But  many  of  us  believe  that,  however 
important  is  the  study  of  the  physical  world,  the  study  of  great  literature 
is  even  more  important,  that  it  is  indeed  essential  for  the  spirit  of 
the  race.  We  can  fortify  ourselves  with  Huxley’s  advice  to  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  about  his  son,  who  showed  a  taste  for  science,  4  If  he  wants 
to  be  a  good  natural  historian,1  said  the  great  scientist,  4  you  should 
begin  by  giving  him  a  good  literary  education.1 2  Here  we  are 
probably  all  agreed ;  the  really  difficult  point  consists  in  determining 
what  a  good  literary  education  is.  That  is  a  problem  which  I  do  not 
think  we  have  yet  solved  in  practice.  The  question  raised  in  my 
mind  is  whether  in  a  training  in  literature,  especially  in  the  early  stages, 
it  would  not  be  well  to  give  more  time  and  attention  than  is  usually 
done  to  the  stimulation  and  satisfaction  of  the  desire  for  experience, 
to  the  awakening  of  the  poetic  mood  or  attitude  of  mind,  and 
somewhat  less  time  to  critical  and  historical  work.  Children  are 
naturally  poetic.  That  is,  they  like  to  feel  and  to  test  things  without 
any  ulterior  aim  except  the  delight  in  feeling  and  testing.  A  baby 
is  in  that  sense  poetic  when  it  puts  a  bunch  of  keys  into  its  mouth. 
Shelley’s  experiments  in  chemistry,  his  delight  in  sailing  paper  boats, 
were  a  more  developed  outcome  of  the  same  kind  of  impulse.  This 
natural  and  most  valuable  desire  for  realization  and  experience  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  utilized.  I  understand,  for  instance,  that  in 
some  schools  even  now  it  is  quite  usual  for  children  to  spend  a  whole 
year  over  one  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  studying  it  in  great  detail  almost 
word  by  word,  with  annotations  and  reflections,  grammatical  and 
explanatory,  the  chief  result  of  which  exercise  is  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  the  children  conceive  a  profound  dislike  to  that  play, 

1  Republic,  iii.  402. 

2  See  a  letter  from  Sir  George  Trevelyan  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  in  The  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  June  6,  1916. 
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which  is  associated  for  ever  in  their  minds  with  wearisome  hours  of 
dry  and  barren  study. 

In  a  scholarship  paper  which  I  was  marking  the  other  day,  a  student 
wrote  a  most  elaborate  account  of  the  various  sonnet  systems  and  their 
methods  of  rhyme  and  the  practice  of  different  sonnet  writers  ;  all  of 
which  was  evidently  the  outcome  of  careful  teaching  and  application. 
But  the  same  student,  in  answering  the  question,  ‘  What  is  the 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose  ? 1  said  that  the  sole  difference 
between  them  was  one  of  form.  ‘Poetry  has  metre.  Prose  has  not. 
Poetry  also  may  have  rhyme.  Prose  never  rhymes  ’,  and  so  on.  Now 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  barren  answer  as  this  would  have  been  possible 
if  that  student  had  been  made  to  feel  something  of  what  poetry  was. 
She  would  probably  then  have  shown  her  prudence  by  avoiding  the 
question,  but  she  would  not  have  written  that  kind  of  answer 
to  it. 

I  ask  myself,  could  we  not  do  more  in  the  way  of  using  the  various 
arts  to  give  children  and  young  people  an  actual  experience,  and  so 
a  sense  of  pleasure  ?  Let  them  hear  Swinburne  or  Tennyson  or 
Milton  read  aloud  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  that  poetry  is  music 
and  like  all  music  must  be  heard  to  be  fully  enjoyed  ;  let  them  act  or 
declaim  Shakespeare  (I  know  this  is  done  in  many  schools,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  universal)  ;  or  let  them  see  his  plays  acted,  or  sing  his 
songs,  in  addition  to  or  even  instead  of  their  study  of  printed  lines 
in  a  book  ;  let  them  go  and  look  at  the  Elgin  marbles  or  at  repro¬ 
ductions  of  them  in  addition  to  reading  Keats.  I  should  like  to  see 
many  more  good  facsimiles  of  gi’eat  work  than  we  have  at  present. 
I  should  like,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to  put  into  the  hands  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  of  older  students  of  literature  facsimiles  of  the  Songs  of 
Innocence,  where  Blake,  by  an  almost  magical  use  of  two  arts  simul¬ 
taneously,  thrills  the  spirit  of  the  reader.  I  do  not  think  we  make 
nearly  enough  use  of  painting  and  music  in  connexion  with  literature : 
we  tend  to  keep  them  too  much  in  water-tight  compartments.  To 
hear  music  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  to  listen  to 
the  singing  of  Elizabethan  songs  ;  to  see  and  hear  a  representation  of 
Comus :  these  and  similar  experiences  add  an  enrichment  to  the 
understanding  of  the  literature  of  the  time  which  can  never  be 
obtained  from  only  reading  the  printed  page.  Some  such  com¬ 
binations  as  Turner  and  Shelley,  Constable  and  Cooper,  Hogarth 
and  Fielding,  Rossetti  and  Keats,  open  up  a  vista  of  realization 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  attained  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study 
by  means  of  one  art  alone. 

I  cannot  here  go  into  any  detail  on  this  point,  nor  do  I  wish  to ; 
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the  end  I  suggest  will  be  gained  if  the  teacher  recognizes  as  a  desirable 
object  the  stimulation  or  creation  of  the  poetic  mood.1 

What  exactly  that  mood  is  repays  careful  study,  but  it  is  significant 
that  striking  examples  of  it  are  to  be  found  to-day  among  those  who  are 
leading  the  most  passionately  active  existence  any  community  has 
ever  known.  It  is  for  this  reason,  I  submit,  that  on  this  difficult 
problem  of  what  a  literary  education  is  we  may  gain  some  light  if  we 
turn  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  ponder  what  they,  out  of  their 
intensity  of  experience,  can  teach  us. 

For  this  war  has  emphasized  somewhat  startlingly  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  understand  and  care  for  poetry  it  is  necessary  not  to  read 
something  but  to  feel  something,  and  it  has  made  clearer  than  ever 
before  the  truth  of  what  Hazlitt  told  us  long  ago,  that  poetry  ‘  is  not 
a  branch  of  authorship  :  it  is  the  stuff  of  which  our  life  is  made  ’. 

1  A  little  book  which  only  came  into  my  hands  when  this  paper  was  in  proof 
and  which  is  full  of  suggestion  on  this  point  is  The  Rudiments  of  Criticism,  by 
E.  A.  Greening  Lamborn  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford). 
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